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THE CASTLE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Translated from the French of Madame Dudebant, for the 
Journal of selusic. 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE SUPPER. 

When this act was over we all returned to the 
hall, which was arranged as I said, for repose or 
study, as they chose ; all pressed around Bocea- 
ferri, to hear his opinion and profit by his obser- 
vations. I saw then how he brought out his 
pupils ; for his conversation was a real lecture, 
and the only serious and deep one which I had 
ever heard upon the subject. 

During the representation, he took great care 
not to interrupt the actors, nor even show his 


delight or disapproval, whatever .they did; he 
was afraid of disturbing them and drawing them 
away from their aim. In the entr’acte he became 
the judge and called himself the enlightened 
public, and awarded his criticisms and his praises. 

“ All honor to Cecilia!” began he. “ In this act 


she was above us all; she carried her sword and 
spoke love like a Romeo; she made me love that 
youth, whose role is so delicate. Did you notice 
one mark of genius, my children? Listen then. 
Celio! Adorno! Salvator! this is for the men; 
the little girls will not understand it. In the | 
libretto, which you all know by heart, there is 
one word which I could never hear without 
laughing. It is when Dojia Anna relates to her 
lover that she had barely escaped being a victim 
to the boldness of Don Juan, as this rascal had 
imitated the gait and manners of Ottavio on the 
night of the Commander’s murder, that he might 
surprise her tenderness. She tells him that she 
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| saved, thou wouldst have been mine forever ! 


= 
ly 


fled from his arms and succeeded in repelling 
him. Then Don Ottavio, who has piteously lis- 
tened to this story, sings simply: Respiro! The 
word is very musically written for the dialogue, 
as Mozart knew how to write the simplest word ; 
Rubini, like 
an intelligent maéstro, sings it as it should be 


but the word is too commonplace. 


sung, without marked expression, and so saves it 
from ridicule; but almost all other Ottavios I 
have heard have never failed to breathe the word 
with expanded chest, raising their eyes to heaven, 
as if to say to the public : ‘ Faith, how well I got 
through it !’ 

“ But Cecilia listened to Anna’s recital with 
chaste sadness and calm indignation, which the 
most impudent pit could not have laughed at. I 
saw my young Ottavio grow pale, for the face of 
an actor, when really moved, does grow pale 
beneath the paint, without being obliged to turn 
round adroitly and pass a handkerchief over the 
cheeks—bad trick, the vulgar resource of vulgar 
art; and, then, when his fears were quieted, 
instead of saying: J breathe! he cried out fiom 
the bottom of his heart: ‘Oh, whether lost or 

sic ie 

“Yes, yes!” cried Stella, who did not pretend 
to play the ignorant little girl, and strove above 
all to be an artist; “I was so touched by those 
words that I felt remorse at having been moved 
for one moment in the arms of that base man. I 
loved Ottavio, and you will see in the fourth act 
how much strength and pride those generous 
words gave back to me.” 

“ Brava, bravissima!” said Boceaferri, “ that 
is really understanding ; an entr’acte should never 
be lost upon a true artist. While he rests his 
muscles and his voice, his intelligence ought still 
to labor, when he recalls his recent emotions and 
prepares himself for fresh struggles against the 
dangers and evils of his destiny. I shall never 
grow weary of telling you that the theatre should 
be a type of real life ; even as in real life a man 
retires into solitude or unbosoms himself to a 
friend, that he may understand the events which 
gather around him, and be enabled through good 
resolutions or good counsel to see through circum- 
stances and govern them, just so should the actor 
think upon the action of the drama and the char- 
acter he represents. Every day and between 
each scene he should strive to find all the differ- 
ent developements of which his réle admits, 
Here, as we are not confined to the text, the 
spirit of improvisation opens to us an_ infinite 
field of delicious creation. But even when in 
public we are slaves to the text, a gesture, a move- 
ment of your features alone, can serve to express 
your idea. It will be more difficult, my chil- 
dren, because it must be right at first, and a great 
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thought must be compressed in a slight effect ; 
but this will be more delicate to seek, and conse- 
quently more glorious to find; this will be the 
last word of science, the precious stone par ez- 
cellence, which we seek here in a mine abound- 
ing with varied materials, from which we draw 
with full hands, like happy and greedy children 
as we are, waiting until we are skilled and ex- 
perienced enough to choose only the finest dia- 
mond of the rock. 

“ You, Celio,” continued Boceaferri, to whom 
all listened as to an oracle, and whom even the 
proud Celio would not contradict, “ you were too 
gay and not sufficiently hypocritical. You forget 
that the naive and credulous Zerlina was woman 
enough to demand more flattery and resist so 
much boldness. You did not forget that Beatrice 
was your sister, and you treated her too much 
like a little child whom you were accustomed to 
caress without displeasing or troubling her. Be 
more faithless, more wicked, more hard-hearted, 
and do not forget that in the next act you are to 
play the Tartuffe. By the way, we wanted a 
father, and here is one; Monsieur Salentini has 
fallen from the skies, and he must improvise the 
scene with the father. It is from Moliere, and is 
fine indeed. Quick, my children! a Spanish 
grandee’s costume for Monsieur Salentini. The 
coat Louis XIIL, bordering a little upon Henri 
IV., old style; wide ruffles, violet breeches, a 
long doublet, and very few ribbons or none at all. 
Run, Stella, forget nothing; you know I never 
accept the young girl’s excuse: ‘ But I did not 
think of it’ Do you both read over Moliere’s 
scene to me,” said he, addressing himself to Celio 
and me. ‘Monsieur Salentini, you only need 
seize the spirit and become imbued with it. 
Do not adhere to the words. On the contrary, 
forget them entirely ; the least phrase learned by 
heart is fatal to improvisation. But good heav- 
ens! I forgot that you did not come here to learn 
comedy. So you will do it as a favor, and you 
will do it well, for you have talent in another 
phase of art, and the feeling of the true and 
beautiful serves to comprehend all the phases of 
art. For Art is one, is it not ?” 

“T will do my best not to disconcert the 
others,” answered I, “and I assure you all this 
amuses, interests and impassions me immensely.” 

“ Thanks, artist!” cried Boceaferri, giving me 
his hand. * Oh, to be an artist is all that is 
worth living for!” 

“ We must see to the decoration,” said he to 
“T only need you to help me ar- 


his daughter. 
See 


range the interior of Don Juan’s palace. 
that the armor for the statue be ready for Mon- 
sieur Salentini to put on quickly during the scene 
with Monsieur Dimanche ; and you, Masetto, go 
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74 
and black yourself for that ancient character. 
Celio, if you are so unlucky as to talk in the side 
scenes during this act, I shall play as badly as in 
the last scene. You made me angry; I was 
weak and cowardly no longer; and if I play 
It is a great mistake to be- 





badly, so will you. 
lieve that an actor is so much the more brilliant 
when his comrade is tame; the theory of indi- 
viduality, which reigns more on the stage than 
anywhere else, and practices those ignoble pro- 
fessional jealousies to souffler la claque at a 
comrade, is more pernicious to talent upon the 
stage than in all the other varied scenes of life. 
The stage is the place, above all others, where all 
must harmonize. The cold actor chills his neigh- 
bor, and the contagion is communicated to the 
others with fatal promptness. On earth people 
strive to persuade themselves that evil only makes 
good shine brighter. It is a mistake; the good 
would become perfect, the beautiful would become 
sublime, emotion would become passion, if instead 
of being alone, the fine actor should be seconded 
and warmed by his surroundings. Upon this 
subject T have still another word to say, the last 
When we be- 


gan we played too lengthily ; now that we know 


before beginning to work again! 


the form and are not earried away by the plot, 
This 


happens because every one, sure of his own part, 


we fall into the opposite, we play too fast. 


cuts short his comrade’s words to speak his own. 
Keep yourselves free from a jealous personality, 
eager to exhibit itself; keep from it as from a 
! 


pestilence! You will gain knowledge in listening 


to others. Let him ramble a little in his answers 
if he pleases; you will have good reason to be 
impatient when he impedes the action which im- 
passions you. In real life, a friend bores us by 
his distractions, a valet vexes us with his chatter, 
a woman drives us to desperation by her obsii- 
and her Well, all this 
instead of injures the scene we have improvised. 


It is reality, and art has only to give the finishing 


naey evasions. aids 


touch. Besides which, you interrupt each other, 
you run the risk of losing a good idea, which 
might have helped you to a better; you drive 
away a thought which might have inspired you 
Re- 


member this principle: That each one may be 


with a thousand. So you harm yourself. 
good and true, all should be so, and the success 
which one takes away from another's role injures 
his own. Beyond these walls this would seem a 
frightful paradox; but you will perceive the jus- 
tice of it, because you are endeavoring to form a 
true school. Besides, if only from kindness and 
mutual affection, you must be brothers in Art, as 
you are in blood. Inspiration can only be the 
result of moral health; it only dwells in generous 
hearts, and a bad companion is a bad actor, what- 
ever they may say.” 

The play went on finely until the last scene, in 
which I again appeared as the statue, to vanish 
through a trap door with Don Juan. But when 
we were under the stage, Celio, whose hand I 
still held in my marble one, said to me, disen- 
gaging it, and passing suddenly from the fantastic 
to the real: 

“Pardieu! may the devil take you! You 
made me fail in the grand climax of the drama; 
I was colder than the statue, and I should have 
been terrified and _ terrifying. will 
never understand why I played as badly to-night 
as at the Imperial Theatre of Vienna. But I 
You look at Cecilia too much, and 


Boceaferri 


will tell you. 
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it pains me. A jealous Don Juan would be an 
impossibility, because that would argue love, and 
that does not agree with the réle I play to-night 
and have played in real life until to-night.” 

“ What are you coming to, Celio?” answered 
I. “Is this a quarrel, a challenge, a declaration 
of war? Speak! I appeal to that virtue which 
made me your friend, almost without knowing 
you; I appeal to your frankness.” 
If I listened 
to my impulses, I should wring your neck in this 
But I feel that it would be ridiculous and 


“ No,” said he, “ nothing of that. 


cellar. 
odious in me to hate you, and I sincerely and 
loyally wish to receive you as a rival and friend 
at the same time. I brought you here of my 
own accord and without consulting any one. I 
confess that I thought you on the best terms with 
the N—— 
three days since with Cecilia. 


~, for I was at Turin 
No one in this 


But 


Duchess de 


village nor in Turin knew of our journey. 
in the twenty-four hours that we were near you, 
without being able to shake hand, we 
learned a great deal. I thought you had fallen 


once more into the nets of Circe; TI pitied you 


your 


sincerely, and as we passed your lodging, to 
leave the city at five o'clock in the morning, 


Cecilia sang to you a few lines of Mozart as 


an eternal farewell. Unfortunately she chose 
an air and words which rather resembled 
an appeal than a renunciation, and that made 


me angry. Then [ reassured myself in seeing 
her calm as if 


of the most indifferent things to her; and as 


as your faithlessness was one 
I love you from the bottom of my soul, T was sad 
when I thought of the woman who had taken 
Cecilia’s place in your fickle heart. Now say, 
whom do you love and whither are you going ? 
Are you running atier the duchess, IN passing 
through the village of the Wilderness? Is she 
hidden in some neighboring castle? Tlow could 
chance have led vou to this valley, which is on no 
road? If you are not hastening to a rendezvous 
with this woman, it is very plain to me that you 
are here for the ofher, and have succeeded in dis- 
covering her retreat and her new position, well 
concealed as they were. Now it is your tarn to 
be sincere, Monsieur Salentini. Whom do you 
love, and whom do you not? and towards whom 
do you pretend to play the part of Ottavio or 
Don Giovanni ?” 

T answered by briefly telling the whole truth ; 
I did not conceal that the Vedrai carino, sune by 
Cecilia under my window, had saved me from the 
duchess’ power, and — added in conclusion : 

“ ] confess that I was near forgetting Cecilia, 
and had suffered so much in the struggle, that I 
believed that I thought .of her no more. Tso 
little expected to see you to-day, and the fantastic 
existence into which I am so suddenly thrown is 
so new to me, that IT can say nothing to you 
except that to see you grown naive and loving, 
her expansive and brilliant, her father sober and 
clear in his intelligence, your mysterious chateau, 
your charming sisters, those unknown figures 
which seem like some sweet dream to me, this 
life of a gentleman artist which you have created 
in @nest of vultures and ghosts, while the wind 
whistles and the snow falls out doors, all this be- 
wilders me. Just now I was rapt and happy ; it 
did not seem like earth’; now you bring me back 
to reality, and you wish me to recollect myself, 
and I cannot. Give me until to-morrow morning 
to answer you. Since we do not wish to deceive 
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each other, I do not know why we should not be 
friends until to-morrow morning.” 

“You are right,” answered Celio; “and if we 
are not friends for life, I should regret it bitterly. 
We will talk to-morrow at daylight. Night here 
sut listen to a last word 
Do you 


is made for excitement. 
of real life which I must not postpone. 
say that my charming sisters seem like a dream 
to you? Beware that dream! There is one of 


” 


my sisters whom you must never love. 


“Ts she married ?” 
An- 
swer me one question, which will admit of no 


“No; something more serious than that. 


evasions. Do you know the name of your father ? 
I can well ask you that, I who only knew the 
name of mine so lately.” 

“ Yes, I know it,” answered J. 

“ And you are free to say it ?” 

“ Yes; it is only my mother’s name which I 
am obliged to conceal.” 

“Tt is the contrary with me; and your father’s 


” 





name was 
“ Tealdo Soavi. 
tre in Naples, and died young.” 
“So I had been told. I wished to be sure of 
it. My friend, look upon little 


brother's eyes, for she is your sister. 


He was a singer at the thea- 


Jeatrice with a 
Ask me no 
questions about it. She is the only one in the 
family that has this mysterious connexion with 
you, and she must not know it. Our mother is 
sacred to us, and all her actions holy. We are 
her children, we bear her glorious name; that 
satisfies our pride; but much as it pains me, it 
was my duty to tell you this, that there may be 
no misunderstanding here. Sometimes the purest 
feeling might be unchaste, and should not be 
nourished in ignorance. This pure child is in- 
clined to coquetry ; perhaps she may some day 
grow passionate from reaction. Be severe, be 
disobliging with her if need be, so that you will 
not be obliged to reveal what you are to her. 
You see, Adorno, I had a right to be interested 
in you, and to watch over you a litile at the same 
time; for this direct connexion between my 
sister and you establishes an indirect one between 
us, I should be miserable in hating you.” 
“Well, well!” cried Beatrice, opening the 
trap-door, “are you really dead down there ? 
Why don’t you come up? They are waiting 
supper for you.” 
The beautiful head of the child thrilled my 
heart with deep emotions. I understood why I 
loved her at first sight; and when [asked myself 
whom she resembled, I thought it must be my- 
self; she too remarked it very innocently one day. 
So I was one of the family too, and that put 
me at my ease. Whatever they may say, there 
is nothing so poetic and touching as these discov- 
eries of mysterious parentage ; they have almost 
the charm of love. 
We passed into the dining room as the castle 


clock struck twelve. It was the rule to sup in 
costume. It was warm enough in the rooms not 
to endanger my health by wearing my _paste- 
board armor, and it made great fun to see U'vom 
di sasso sitting down to eat eiho mortale between 
Don Juan and Leporello; still it had a certain 
shade of the fantastic, even when I made of my 
mask a covering to a pheasant pie. 

They ate quickly and joyfully; then, when 
Boceaterri began to talk, Cecilia and Celio | 
wanted the children to be sent bed, but Beatrice | 


and Benjamin strenuously resisted this move- 
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ment. They opened their eyes widely, to prove 
that they were not sleepy, and pretended to be 
as able to sit up as the grown up people. 

“ Don’t contradict them,” said Cecilia to Celio. 
“In a quarter of an hour they will sue for 
mercy.” 

And indeed, when Boceaferri, whom I was de- 
lighted to see pouring water into his wine, began 
to discuss the piece we had played, Beatrice’s 
beautiful blonde head leaned upon Stella’s shoul- 
der, while at the other end of the table Benjamin 
began to look at his plate with unmistakeable 
steadfastness. Celio, who was strong as an ath- 
lete, took his sister in his arms and carried her 
off like a little child; Stella shook her young 
brother, that she might lead him away. I took a 
light to direct their steps in the long galleries of 
the castle, and when Stella took my candle to go 
and light Salvator’s, Celio whispered to me, 
showing Beatrice, whom he had placed upon her 
bed: 

“ She sleeps like a dormouse. 
sister in the dark, for perhaps you may never 
kiss her again.” 

I pressed an almost paternal kiss upon Beat- 
she answered, without 


Kiss your little 


rice’s pure brow, and 
’ 71 as 
recognizing me: 


> 


“ Good night, Celio!” Then added she, with 
her eyes shut and with a roguish smile: “ You 
must tell Monsieur Salentini not to make any 
noise at supper for fear of waking the Marquis de 
Balma!” 

Stella returned with the light; we gave her 
sister up to her to be undressed, and we went 

Stella soon came back, bring- 
Zerlina’s delicious Andalusian 


costume, to be hidden and locked in the costume 


back to supper. 
ing with her 
room. 

“ The mystery we have succeeded in drawing 
around us,” said Cecilia to me, “ gives a new 
attraction to our studies and nightly feasts. I 
hope that you will not betray us, and that you 
will let the villagers still believe that we keep 
Witches’ Sabbath every night.” 

I told her what IT heard from my hostess and 
the story of the little slipper. 

“Yes, that was all true,” said she; “it was 
Beatrice’s fault, for she never will go to bed 
until she falls asleep. That night she was so 
tired that she went to bed with one slipper on, 
like a veritable little witch. We did not find it 
out till the next day.” 

“Come, my children, lose no time in useless 
words,” said Boecaferri. “ What shall we play 
to-morrow ?” 

“Task for Don Juan once more, to reinstate 
myself,” said Celio, “ for I was pre-occupied to- 
night, and my progress was backward.” 

“True!” answered Boecaferri. “ Then ‘ Don 
Juan’ to-morrow for the third time! I begin to 
fear, Celio, that you are not wicked enough for 
that role as you have conceived it. I advise you, 
then, if you look at it differently, (and the in- 
most feeling of an intelligent actor is the best 
criticism of the rdle he attempts,) to give it 
other shades. Moliere’s hero is a marquis, Mo- 
zart’s a demon, and Hoffmann’s a fallen angel. 
Ob- 


serve that this is not a mere reverie of the Ger- 


Why not take it in the last signification ? 


man poet; it is suggested by Moliere, who con- 
ceived this marquis in proportions as grand as 


| 
the Misanthrope and Tartuffe. I do not like to 


think of Don Juan only as the dissoluto castigato 





he is announced to be, out of respect to good 
manners, on the placards of La Fenice. Make 
of him a corrupted hero, a great heart quenched 
by vice, a dying flame, which tries in vain at 
times to cast a last radiance. Do not trouble 
yourself, my son; we are here to interpret rather 
than to translate. 

“¢Don Juan’ is a masterpiece,” added Boceca- 
ferri, lighting a good Havana cigar, (his old 
black pipe had disappeared,) “ but it is a master- 
piece in several versions. Mozart alone made a 
complete and faultless one ; but if we only examine 
it as a literary work, we shall see that Moliere 
has not given to his drama the emotion or passion 
of the libretto of the opera. On the other hand, 
the libretto is written in the style of a libretto, 
and that is saying all, while Molicre’s style is ad- 
mirable. Again, in the opera the characters are 
not fully developed, and the French drama ex- 
eels in that. But Moliere’s work will always 
lick the scene of Dofa Anna and the Com- 
mander’s murder, that terrible episode with which 
the opera opens so violently and boldly ; the ball, 
where Zerlina is torn from the seducer’s arms, is 
also very dramatic; so Moliere’s drama lacks 
something. Both plays must be thoroughly 
blended; but for that something must be taken 
away from and added to Moliere. Who dares to 
We alone are foolish and 
Our excuse is, that 


do it, and who can ? 
bold enough to attempt it. 
we desire action at any price, and to discover 
here, in private, the important points of the opera 
which you will some day sing in public; and 
then, instead of twelve actors, we have only six ! 
So we are in need of miracles.” 

“Let us try something new to-morrow. Let 
Monsieur Salentini play Ottavio, and my daugh- 
ter shall take the part of that sad Elvira, always 
furious and always mystified, which we have 
merged into the single role of Anna. We must 
see what Cecilia can make of her jealousy. 
Courage, my daughter! The more difficult and 
unpleasant it may be, so much the more glorious.” 

“ And then, since we are changing parts,” said 
Celio, “Task to be Ottavio. I feel in a tender 
mood, and the spirit of Don Juan is fast leaving 
me.” 

“But who will be Don Juan?” said Bocea- 
ferri. 

“You, my father,” answered Cecilia. “ You 
know how to make yourself young, and you are 
the master of us all; your attempt will profit 
Celio.” 

“ What a bad idea! Where can I find grace 
and beauty? Look at Celio; he can play his 
part badly ; that manner, that form, that blonde 
moustache, which so becomes his black eyes, 


those large eyes, slightly encircled, but. still so 
young, all these aid the illusion; while with me, 
an old man, all will be cold and undone.” 

“ Not so,” said Celio. “ Don Juan might very 
likely have been forty-five years old, and you did 
not look older than that as Leporello. I believe 
I behaved too young for such a scamp and such 
a notorious roué. Try it, we beseech you.” 

“As you please, children; and you, Cecilia, 
will you be Elvira ?” 

“T will be anything you wish, if the play only 
goes on. But Monsieur Salentini ?” 

* Still a statue, at your service.” 

“ That is but one part,” said Boceaferri; “ we 
must necessarily combine short réles. You may 
try Masetto, and the Benjamin, who is decidedly 











comical, may attempt Leporello. Why not? 
We can make him look old, and the conquest of 
great difficulties is so much gained.” 

“Then it is settled that Iam to return here 
to-morrow night ?” asked I, looking around the 
table.” 

“Yes, indeed, if no one expects you else- 
where,” said Cecilia, giving me her hand, with a 
calm benignity which could in no wise flatter me. 

“You are to come to-morrow and take up 
your abode in the Castle of the Wilderness,” said 
Boccaferri. “I insist upon it. You are a useful 
actor and very gifted by nature. I shall keep 
you and not let you go; and then, you see, we 
can busy ourselves with painting. Svene-paint- 
ing is the great school of relief, of depth and 
light, which historical and landseape painters 
disdain, because they do not understand it and 
also because they do not see it well employed. I 
have my ideas upon the subject, and you will see 
that you lose no time in listening to old Bocea- 
ferri; and then our groups and costumes may 
inspire you with subjects; there is everything 
here which is requisite for painting, and studios 
at your service.” 

“Let me think of it to-night,” answered I, 
looking at Celio, “and I will answer you to-mor- 
row morning.” 

“Then I shall expect you at breakfast to- 
morrow morning, or else I shall keep you on the 
spot.” 

“No,” said I, “I am staying with an honest 
man, who will not go to bed till I come in. He 
will imagine I have fallen down some precipice, 
or that I have been devoured by the devils of the 
castle.” 

This settled, we parted. Celio helped me to 
dress myself, and wished to go back half way 
with me; but he hardly spoke, and when he left 
me he pressed my hand sadly. I saw him return 
over the snow, with his buff leather boots, his 
velvet cloak, his rapier at his side, and his large 
plume waving in the wind. Nothing could have 
been more singular than the sight of this person- 
age of a by-gone age crossing the fields at mid- 
night, and to think the theatrical hero was 
plunged into the reveries and emotions of real 
life. 

[To be continued.] 
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The Original Score of Mozart's Requiem. 


BY FE. F. EDLEN VON MOSEL, 
Custos of the Imperial Library at Vienna. 


(Translated for the London Musical World.) 


The original score of Mozart’s Requiem, the 
same which was, after his death, delivered to the 
person who commissioned him to write it, and who 
remained for so long a time unknown, is now 
amongst the musical collection of the Imperial 
Library at Vienna. 

Count Moritz von Dietrichstein, Imperial Privy 
Councillor and Prefect of the Court Library, a 
distinguished patron of musical art and a true 
admirer of the great composer, discovered this 
remarkable manuscript, and obtained it for the 
institution of which he has the charge, to add to 
the valuable possessions of which, and to increase 
its celebrity, are his constant endeavor. 

The first glance at this score convinced every 
one that had seen Mozart’s handwriting, that, 
from the first leaf to the last, it was entirely writ- 
ten by him; from which it follows, that he com- 
pleted the work before his death; and everything 
that has been circulated upon the subject, either 
by report, in writing or in print, is erroneous. 
Besides the testimony of the handwriting, several 
other circumstances justified this belief. It is 
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well known how long and how ardently Mozart 

yas employed upon this Requiem, and that portion 
which has hitherto been recognized as his work 
seemed neither to correspond to such length of 
time, or to such ardor, even if we balance against 
his remarkable facility in composition the failing 
state of his health during the last months of his 
life, which certainly must have rendered the cre- 
ation of this work an effort. 

Let us recall the “Genuine Anecdotes of the 
Life of Gottlieb Wolfgang Mozart,” published by 
Councillor F. Rochlitz in the first year of the 
Leipziger Allgemeine Musikalische  Zcitung.— 
There it is stated (col. 150): “He began the 
work immediately (upon receiving the commis- 
sion). With every bar his interest in the subject 
seemed to increase; he wrote day and night. 
His body could not endure the exertion—he 
fainted several times while at work.” And fur- 
ther we read (cols. 177 and 178): “ Ile was ex- 
tremely ailing when he started for Prague. The 
multiplicity of his occupations had, however, once 
more excited the powers of his spirit;” * * * * 
“but through this very exertion still more en- 
feebled, he returned to Vienna more ailing than 
before, and, disgusted with all this tumult, splen- 
dor, and extravagance, he returned with avidity 
to the interrupted labor of his Requiem.” * * * 
“ The work,” said he to the person from whom he 
received the commission, “ has increased in inter- 
est to me as I have proceeded with it; I am 
developing it much more extensively than I at 
first intended.” 

Mozart’s widow, now the widow of Baron von 
Nissen, wrote to the Abbé Stadler (according to 
his published statement), that her husband had 
never, before receiving this commission, begun 
the composition of any Requiem, and often said to 
her “that he undertook this work with the utmost 
pleasure, since it was the class of music he loved 
best, and that he would conceive and execute it 
with such zeal, that his foes and his friends 
would equally study it after his death.” 

Concerning the unceasing industry with which 
Mozart prosecuted the composition of this work, 
there are still many other proofs, besides those 
above quoted. 

To adduce but one, the authority of which 
must be respected throughout the whole civilized 
world, I may mention that my honored friend, the 
Imperial Councillor, and Protessor  Freyherr 
Joseph von Jaquin, in whose family Mozart was 
very intimate, visited him at this period on behalf 
of a lady, who, though already a great proficient 
on the pianoforte, wished still farther to pertect 
her talent, and therefore desired to take lessons of 
him, preliminary to which he was requested to 
hear her play. Freyherr von Jaquin found him 
at his writing desk, busily working at the Requiem. 
He introdaced his request.“ With pleasure,” 
auswered Mozart; “I will do everything that 
you wish, only leave me at leisure for the present. 
I have here a work that is very pressing, and in 
which T am deeply interested. Until it is com- 
pleted, I really cannot give a thought to anything 
else.” 

“Since he, nevertheless, whilst still writing the 
Requiem (on the 15th November, 1791, according 
to the date in his own handwriting), composed 
the beautiful cantata, Laut verkiinde unsre Freude, 
we may naturally suppose that he must have been 
sufliciently near the conclusion of that greater 
work, to be certain of completing it. 

Knowing all this, it has always been diflicult to 
believe that he had only produced those portions 
of the Requiem that the Abbé Stadler ascribes to 
him in his account. 

That he not only composed more of the Re- 
quiem than is there represented, but that he 
positively completed it, is corroborated by a great 
many credible testimonies. 

In the anecdotes contributed by Herr Coun- 
cillor Rochlitz (referred to above) he concludes 
by saying: * During this labor he frequently was 
overcome by total prostration and fainting. Be- 
fore the close of the fourth week (after the en- 
quiry of the person from whom he received the 
commission) the work was finished, and with it 
his life.” 

Councillor Rochlitz calls these Anecdotes “ gen- 





uine.” He wou!d not have called them so if he 
had not derived them from the best sources. 
Moreover, he is really not the man to speak of a 
thing as “finished” which is unfinished; we are 
therefore justified in supposing that he learnt, 
through a private channel, that Mozart had liter- 
ally finished the work, that is to say, he had per- 
fectly completed it. 

In G. N. von Nissen’s Biography of Mozart we 
read (page 564), On the day of his death he 
had the score of the Requiem brought to his bed. 
‘Did I not say that T was writing the Requiem for 
myself?’ he said, and read it through once more 
with moistened eyes.” He had the score brought 
to his bed: here there is no allusion to sketches. 
He read through the whole; should one not from 
this conclude that it was a whole? And finally, 
who could infer from the words: “That I was 
writing the Requiem for myself,” that he believed 
an unfinished work, in which three pieces, besides 
the conclusion, were wanting, would be performed 
at his funeral ? 

With so many grounds for the opinion that the 
work was completed by him, the impression which 
the handwriting of the score now under consider- 
ation produced must have been so much the more 
convincing, At the same time it was not admitted 
as genuine without the utmost precaution, it hav- 
ing been felt that the extraordinary circumstances 
of this case demanded extraordinary diserimina- 
tion. Manuscripts, the existence of which has 
either been entirely unknown, or which have been 
supposed lost for ever, have often been, and still 
are from time to time discovered; in this ease, 
however, the majority, trusting to the testimony 
of Siissmayer, of Stadler, and even of the widow 
of the great composer, were convinced of the 
non-existence of this manuscript, in its completed 
state. It was, therefore, quite permissible not to 
trust to one’s own eyes unconditionally, and it 
became a duty to employ the closest examination, 
the severest test, before recognizing this complete 
manuscript as written by the master’s hand. 

(Conclusion next week.) 
a eee a 
For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
TELL’S DEATH, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


When once the avalanche thunders, 
The Alp is green again 
The herds go up the mountain, 
The snow runs down the plain. 
To you, ye Alpine children, 
The ice, the Spring sets free, 
Fach year renews in emblem 
The fight of Liberty. 


See where the thundering Schiichen 
Down through the gorges leaps, 

And rock and fir fall crashing 
Where’er his torrent sweeps. 

The bridge is crushed and buried 
That hung above the spray ; 

A boy just crossing over, 
Is with it washed away. 


It chanced, that very moment, 
An old man neared the verge, 
To save the boy, he, fearless 
Leaps down into the surge ; 
Grasps him with eagle-swiftness, 
And bears him safe to shore ; 
The child escapes—his saviour 
Hath sunk to rise no more, 


And when the flood ejected 
His body, robbed of life, 

There stood around him, sobbing 
And sorrowing, man and wife. 

As if old Rothstock, crashing, 
From its foundations fell, 

Burst from ore mouth the grief-cry : 
“Tis Tell is dead! ’tis Tell!” 


Were I an Alpine herdsman 
On the eternal snow, 

Were I a daring boatman 
On Uri’s lake below, 
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And had I, in my sorrow, 

Come near where Tell lay dead, 
My arm his head enfolding, 

My wail I thus had said: 


“‘There liest thou, pale and lifeless, 

Who wast the life of all; 

Thy hoary locks still fondly 
Around thy pale face fall. 

Here stands, whom thou hast rescued, 
A child, like milk and blood; 

The land thou hast unfettered, 
Lo! Alpine glories flood! 


“The love that to the rescue 
Of this young struggler flew, 
Had been in thee the courage 
That erst the tyrant slew. 
Unsleeping and unshrinking, 
To help was aye thy way ; 
So was it in thy brown locks, 
So was it in thy gray. 


‘*Hadst thou been still a young man, 
When thou the boy didst save, 
And hadst thou then been rescued 
From this thy watery grave, 

Thence had we well concluded 
Fame should one day be thine ; 

Yet after great achievements, 
The hero’s homeliest shine. 


‘Thine ear has rung with voices 

That praised thee loud and high, 
Yet could it stoop to listen 

To misery’s feeblest ery. 
IIe is the freeman’s hero, 

Who, though with victory crowned, 
Yet, burns for deeds of goodness 

No trump of Fame shall sound, 


““Unscathed, we saw thee coming 
Back from the work of wrath ; 
Thy fortune first forsook thee 
In pity’s humble path. 
Heaven asked not, for a people, 
Thy life in sacrifice, 
But, for this child surrendered, 


*Twas held a precious prize. 


‘*Where thy sure shaft, like lightning, 

Straight to the Vogt’s heart went, 

There stands a chapel open, ~ 
Vengeance, thy monument ! 

But here, where thou hast perished 
To save a child, alone 

For a memorial hast thou 
A humble cross of stone. 


‘Well, far and wide ’tis sounded 

How thou thy land hast freed, 

The tongues of mighty poets 
Shall give to Fame the deed; 

But when, at eve, the herdsman 
Comes down the Schiichen’s side, 

The rocks, Tell’s name resounding, 
Shall utter how he died.” a eS 


Musical Correspondence, 

New York, May 30.—Last Monday night an 
event came off which has long been expected here, 
viz: the exhibition to the public of Messrs. Jardine 
& Son’s large new organ, built for Rev. Dr. Alexan- 
der’s Church, in the Fifth avenue. The announce- 
ment brought crowds of the gaily dressed and fash- 
ionable inhabitants of that aristocratic quarter of the 
The 
selection of the pieces and the skill of the performers 


city, many being unable to gain admission. 


were certainly well worthy of the occasion; indeed 
the whole affair passed off to the evident satisfaction 
of the enthusiastic auditory present, and must have 
been deeply gratifying to the builders of the noble 
instrument, as well as to the members of the church 
it adorns so well. 

This organ from its sweetness and purity of tone, 





its admirable evenness of voicing, and the varied and 
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pleasing effects of which it is susceptible, no less than 
from its great power, filling to its remotest corner the 
lofty edifice with its grand harmonies, swelling from 
the softest whisper to a depth and beauty and power of 
tone, a sea of harmony far beyond the precints of the 
house, which cannot confine it, into the open air, surg- 
ing upward to that heaven to which its tones were 
directed and in whose service it was reared; this 
organ stands unrivalled in its excellence, the finest in 
the city and the trustees of Rev. Dr. Alexander's 
Church may well congratulate themselves in the 
possession of this 

On the evening in question, while listening to the 
finished and classical style of Mr. Wm. Mason, who 
is (fortunately for the Messrs. JARDINE) the organist 
of the church, the brilliant playing of Mr. G. W, 
Morgan, and the profound knowledge of the almost 
inexhaustible resources of the instrument displayed 
by Mr. Epw’p Jarpine in his performance, the 
hearer could-not but fecl the truth that, ‘‘ Peace hath 
its victories no less than war,” and this was indeed a 
triumph of science and art. In this organ has been 
introduced, among other improvements, a stop new 
to untravelled ears, viz: the ‘‘ Vox celestis,” 
bling in its effect a choir of far distant though rich 
contralto voices carrying out what its name suggests, 
the startling yet beautiful idea of a chorus of celestial 
harmony which has caught up the preceding strain 
and is bearing to heaven for acceptance at its throne 
the praises of the faithful upon earth. The atten- 
tive audience upon whose ears these beauteous tones 
fell will not soon forget their effect, and to those who 
had heard the same beautiful effects produced upon 
the wonderful organ of the Madelaine in Paris, the 
oceasion was a pleasing souvenir of their enjoyment 
then. 
a list of the stops contained in this masterpiece of 


magnificent instrument. 


resem- 


Annexed is a programme of the evening, with 


the builders’ skill. J.P. 
PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
1. Grand Introduction and Fugue, in D,....... Adolph Tlesse. 
2. Movement from the Lessons,..........seeeeeeeeeee Handel. 


3. Pastoral 
4 Voluntary Extempore, (Mr. W im. Mason,) 
§. Organ Pugne.in' @ MiInoe,. oosiccceccvic cocsenes J.8. 
6. Allegro from Organ Sonata, in F, . Mendelssohn. 








(Mr. Edward Jardine will perform Ilesse’s Tema and Varia- 
tions in A, between the First and Second Parts of the Pro- 
gramme. ] 

PART II. 


1. Fugue and Chorus, (Israel in Egypt.)...........++. Handel. 





2. Fantasia Extempore on Popular Melodies . Morgan. 
3. eek (Der Freischiitz.). . .. Weber. 
4. Voluntary Extempore, (Mr Wr m. eT wson, we . Mason. 
5. Marehe du Sacre, (Le Prophete,)...... ‘Meyerbeer. 
6. American and English Anthems Extempore,. . ....Morgan. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE ORGAN, 
FREAT ORGAN. 
Feet | Principal. Ceriecene 


+ AGI" Bs cice sensiesion 







Double Open Diapason . 








Grand Open Dispason.......! « 
Open Diapason. ......0.0. : ~ 
Stopped Diapason. .... ee, 8| Mixtures 2 2 bene. eovereeee . 
MO soins Ceaneeseee escieeed ST PEIIEB s c0.0s cece ceecasinss 8 
Cuorrk ORGAN. 
Open Diapason. .........00% 8| Principal........... cucosien 
Duleiana....... PRT |. | SRE ren ere 
Clariana...... were Jb PIO vv crveccesseeseccen 
Stopped Di: ‘pa ls acy agoct S| CYOMOME< 6006 sssiecescce 0008 
Hohil-flute........ ésuemneese q 
SWELL ORGAN. 
BOW iccccuee eenraneee Be NE ce cictccvenneececuisn 
Open Diapason....... ceaaae Ps a civisiesurnsiccevensees 2 
Stopped Diapison........... dhe a, ee Peer 8 
Viol di Gamba....... eee eS] Hautbois, coe 8 
Primcipal, oo scores covceees4| Vox Celestis. 


PepaL ORGAN. 
Double Open Diapason ..... POE TEE Ee segomante 
Double Stopped wee .16| Contra Fagotto .... 
Violoncello ..... . 3| 


2 8] 


Accessory Stops.—Seven Manual and Pedal Couplers. 
. 8 
Compass of Manual Organs, C to g, 45, Octaves. 


0 
“ Pedal Organ, . to f, 213 7 


Total of Stops......... enenties pee deguecesensaee 


—_>—- 


A Roya Sixcer.—A letter from Lisbon states 
that, at a concert given by M. Carlolds, the Belgian 
minister in that city, the King of Portugal sang the 
sono of Mereadante, and an air of Verdi’ s in the 

“ Vepres,”” and took a part in a duo from “ Linda” 
with Rartolini, the baritone. 





Dwight’ Foul of Pusie, 


BOSTON, JUNE 7, 1856. 


Mozart's “ Requiem.” — The article which 
we have copied on another page appears to set at 
rest the long mooted question of the authenticity 
It is well known to 
many of our readers to have been the general 
that Mozart died, 


the “ Requiem” in 


of this celebrated work. 
understanding until now, 
1791, 
ished state; 
pupil, then a young man of five and twenty, 


leaving unfin- 


and that SuSSMAYER, 


a very 
his favorite 


claimed afterwards to have added all that portion 
of the work, as we now have it, which follows the 
second verse of the Lachrymosa, at which point 
Mozart’s 
failed him within a few hours of his death. 


strength is supposed to have wholly 
Siiss- 
mayer claimed therefore to be the author of the 
remainder of the Dies Ira, (which includes the 
Lachrymosa,) and of the entire Sanctus, Benedic- 
tus, and Agnus Dei, while he repeated Mozart’s 
fugue from the Ayrie for the concluding Cum 
sanctis, &e. He had been constantly with Mo- 
zart while he was engaged upon this work, had 
frequently gone over with him the parts already 
finished, was intimately familiar with his method, 
style, and his intentions with regard to it, had 
received certain dying instructions from the mas- 
ter, and had, besides these hints, the help of cer- 
tain scattered fragments of musie paper on which 
Mozart had jotted down his thoughts. 

These statements were never fully contradicted, 
indeed were commonly received as more or less 


” 


true; and yet faith in the “ Requiem” as the 
work of Mozart somehow never left the popular 
mind. In 1825, Gorrrriep WEBER, in his 
musical journal, The Cecilia, revived the con- 
Siiss- 


troversy, not only defending the claim of 


mayer, but pronouncing the “ Requiem,” as a 
whole, a work unworthy of Mozart, the weakest 
of his productions, and severely criticizing those 
parts which were undoubtedly his own, while he 
had much to say in praise of those alleged to have 
been added by the pupil! 

The motive of this strange attack has been 
traced to the fact that Weber at that very time 
was engaged in the composition of a “ Requiem ” 
himself, and was publishing articles to show that 
such works until then had been constructed on 
false principles, and to point out the true ones. 
The injustice of his low estimate of Mozart’s 
work was ably shown by that learned musician 
and friend of Mozart, Abbé STap Ler. 
“ You think,” said he, “that the Requiem is the 
least complete, the most imperfect work of Mo- 
zart? Well, I, Maximilian Stadler, 
that it is the most complete and perfect work of 
Mozart in the three first parts, that is to say, in 


the 


maintain 


four fifths of its whole extent. And here are 
Josern and MicnaAet Haypn, WintTER, BEET- 
HOVEN, CHeruBint, &c., &e., even SALIERI,” 
(Mozart’s most bitter rival,) “and a thousand 
others, who think and speak as I do. Among 
these names there are perhaps some which sound 
as well as yours, Herr Gottfried Weber; per- 
haps the opinion of the two Haydns, of Cheru- 
bini, Beethoven and Winter, outweigh the au- 
thority of all the musical journals in the world, 
including the Cwcilia. To recognize as an au- 
thentic and at the same time the finest work of 
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Mozart, these great men had not to wait for 
material proofs. They would have blushed at the 
thought of requiring a fac-simile in a journal, or 
of calling in an expert in handwriting, before 
they could decide whether this was the work of a 
pupil or the masterpiece of the master of them 
all. No, they did not draw their convictions 
from such sources. The proofs for them lay in 
the whole inner structure, in the invention, in 
the execution, in the deeply studied develop- 
ment of the thoughts, in a word, in the intrinsic 
value of the score.” 

OvutiBIcHneEFF, too, the Russian biographer, 
from whom we have so often quoted, gives a 
chapter in his book, summing up the whole con- 
troversy in a very able manner, and from inter- 
nal evidence making it very clear that the whole 
“ Requiem ” is virtually, essentially Mozart’s, and 
that Siissmayer could have played little more 
than the part of copyist in writing out the last 
parts. He says of Siissmayer, that though he 
was a composer of numerous works, including 
several operas, which enjoyed much popularity 
in their day, yet not one of his labors 
vived him. 


has sur- 
“ Tle was at the most a second-rate 
composer, and he owes all his present celebrity to 
Herr Weber. But if Siissmayer, still so young a 
man, was able to compose three numbers of the 
Requiem, which, although in some respects infe- 
rior to the preceding, do not contrast essentially 
in thoughts, or coloring, with a score 
confessedly the highest masterwork of the great- 
est musical genius of all the centuries, then of 
must one of two things be admitted: 
either Siissmayer at that point began to be Mozart 
and ceased to be Siissmayer, or the spirit of the 
master descended from heaven upon the scholar, 
to inspire him with the conclusion of the Requiem ; 
in which case we must suppose that he never 
made him more than one such visit. If there was 
a miracle, I give the preference to the latter.” 
We have no room to give the history of the 
?tequiem. Perhaps some day we may present to 
our readers M. Oulibicheff’s “ Substance of the 
Controversy.” Suffice it to say now that there 
was a great deal of mystery about its origin; 
that something is said about various copies made 
just after the composer’s death, one of which was 
put into the hands of the mysterious stranger 
(now known to be Count Wallsegz) who ordered 
the work ; and something about a later copy 
made by Siissmayer for the widow Mozart, who 
was left very poor, and naturally thought that a 
complete copy of the Requiem would prove a 
treasure to her. The mystery, if we may trust 
the account of the Vienna librarian, is now 
all cleared up by the discovery of a manuscript 
copy of the whole work, in Mozart’s own hand- 
writing. Such proof, backed as it is by a great 
weight of circumstantial and internal evidence, 
seems irresistible; and all admirers of Mozart 
and of the Requiem must feel relief and joy in 
the discovery. 


or style, 


necessity 


Robert Franz. 


BY FRANZ LISZT. 





We conclude the translation of the biographical 
sketch by Liszt, commenced in last week’s paper. 
“ After his return to his father’s house, Franz 
was in a great dilemma. He had not as yet 
acquired any of those faculties which make a 
man pass current in the world. He could not 
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and he would not any longer court a civic posi- 
tion, which would have made him the respectable 
five-hundredth wheel in the social machine of his 
country. He was determined, come what would, 
to remain a musician, since he already looked 
upon himself as such, and indeed as completely 
such. Meanwhile his best labors betrayed too 
much the groping scholar, and reached not that 
degree of clearness and effectiveness which the 
public requires. His shy, retiring nature was 
not fitted to seek satisfaction in the successes of 
salons and coteries, in affairs of love or business. 
He suffered without resistance under the calum- 
nies to which such organizations are exposed, 
which, in their want of brilliant outward quali- 
ties, become shy of men, and often feel them- 
selves robbed of their resources in the very mo- 
ment when there is the most pressing necessity 


for making them apparent. Like Rousseau and 


Schiller, his thoughts came just as he left the 
house ; or, as we heard him say himself, he 


usually thawed out when it was too late.— 
Ilis state of mind was aggravated by bitter re- 
marks, which his friends and relations did not 
spare him when it was demonstrable that his mu- 
sical studies so far had produced only negative 
results, and that his career might, in the common 
This 
situation became the more painful to him, since 
in Dessau he was affected by one of the most 


yay of viewing things, be called a failure. 


dangerous evils of every conservatoire: to wit, 
self-sufliciency. ‘Too often any expressed dis- 
trust in his talent, in his future, only increased 
the inward reserve of his nature. Instead of 
growing more expansive in his family circle, he 


back 


became more and more strengthened in_ his 


returned more and more into himself, 


striving after independence of the opinions of 
others, more and more determined to rely solely 
on himself. It was for him a period full of con- 
flict, suffering and doubt, full of toil and renun- 
ciation. It might have operated destructively 
upon him, for how hard it is to hold one’s ground 
against so many opposing influences! But here 
it was a mother’s tender sympathy, the womanly 
gift of intuition, lending such a sacred charm to 
the pure instinct of her love, that held him up 
and saved him—he who only needed some stay 
in a loving heart to raise the lever of his energy, 
his outward power. 

“ About this time he first learned to know and 
to admire Sebastian Bach and Franz Schubert. 
While he became penetrated with the genius of 
these two, he gradually lost that self-sufliciency 
which be had brought with him from Dessau, and 
not much time passed before all the Dessau com- 
positions were put aside. A close acquaintance 
with these masters, a continual reference to what 
they had done, and a comparison of it with his 
own sketches, operated depressingly upon his 
artistic consciousness, and nourished dishearten- 
But 
he received them all the more deeply into his 


ing doubts in his own productive faculty. 


enthusiastic soul, into his ripening understanding. 
By 
this means he escaped the petrifaction which 


Singular example of sincere love for Art! 


might have ensued from an indefinite prolonging 
of the conflict between unappreciating friends 
and morbid self-reliance, which so easily degen- 
erates into empty conceit. 

“ Moreover, he now found in Halle that intel- 
jectual movement, that constant coming and go- 
ing of ideas, that ebb and flow of the most 





various views, which he had lacked in Dessau. 
Even if the public musical life there was of slight 
importance, yet the university offered mighty 
elements of spiritual nourishment, such as one 
would have sought in vain at that time in any 
other part of Germany. One remembers the 
activity developed in the thinking youth of Halle 
then, which found its most remarkable expression 
in a periodical review, whose philosophical opin- 
ions made an epoch. Ruge and his followers had 
called forth a great activity in cultivated circles, 
which naturally began to pervade every sphere of 
intellectual life. If Franz did not immediately 
attach himself to the new ideas just germinating, 


if he did not disseminate them by speaking and 
by writing, still he exercised his analytic and 


sympathetic reflection upon all that there was 
noble and fruitful in these investigations of philo- 
sophic freedom. He quickly perceived that the 
artist must not limit his survey to the objects 
which he has to treat; that it must be injurious 
to him to remain a stranger to the atmosphere of 
ideas which surround him, and not consider his 
art asa part of the great whole, in the midst of 
which we live, identifying himself with the uni- 
versal interests, newly quickened by the new 
inquiries. 

“ The favorable influence which his participa- 
tion in this intellectual struggle exercised upon 
him cannot be mistaken, and this moment thus 
became of such paramount importance for his 
life-purposes thereafter, as to regulate his whole 
relation to the world and to Art by a fixed rule. 
It may also be maintained that Franz became 
the musician whom we now admire, not through 
his studies in Dessau, but through the solitary 
Not that we 


would question the necessity and usefulness of 


period which he passed in Halle. 


the elementary notions acquired in the school of 
Schneider. They were as indispensible to him as 
his first gymnasium studies, without which he 
would not have been capable of following the 
philosophical debates, of which he was a dumb 
but eager witness. But Franz himself has told 
us that, had the stiffness, immoveableness, and 
narrowness of the Dessau principles remained 
unmodified and uhexpanded in him, he would 
never have been Franz, would never have ac- 
quired the courage to assert his individuality, to 
hold himself not pledged to do as others had done, 
and let himself be taken in tow by famous au- 
thorities. He would have yielded to the cheap 
counsels which rained from the lips of would-be 
patrons ; for it is not always necessary to lie upon 
Job’s dunghill to be like him surrounded by the 
Ile would perhaps 


empty speeches of friends. 


have lent an ear to those well-meant but ruinous 
insinuations, which continually point us to the 
success of others, urge us upon others’ ways, 
without knowing whether we are able to walk 
upon them; for if the animal kingdom is divided 
into different classes, which live in different ele- 
ments, much more so is it with independent 
talents; the organization of each one is too pe- 
culiarly constituted not to forfeit its own inborn 
originality and excellencies in the atmosphere of 
another. Franz became convinced of this truth, 
while he reflected upon Art in all its broad rela- 
tions. Then, summoning up again the courage 
which he had lost through being long buried in 
Bach and Schubert, shaking off the yoke of old 
formulas, unlearning the false importance which 


attaches to certain secrets of the trade, when we 
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take them for the highest initiation, he resolved 
to seek his way, and before all things to perfect 
his intellectual self. He saw that the form is a 
soft wax, in which the business is to impress our 
relief, and that the more finely the relief is cut, 
the better will the impress show itself. The 
form, which he had been told to look upon as the 
essential thing in Art, now lost forever in his 
eyes its unalterable character. He recognized 
all the idolatry of taking the image for the god, 
the means for the end, and of attaching more 
consequence to the quality of the wax than to 
the beauty of the object it should set before us. 
Thus he found himself in that right frame of 
mind, at once bold and modest, which hope in- 
cites and true self-knowledge keeps in bounds. 
From the moment when the form appeared to 
him only as the indispensible medium of the idea, 
he formulated to himself the impregnable position 
of the necessity of maintaining a beautiful equi- 
librium between form and thought, and of only 
giving expression to such thoughts as are worthy 
of a fair form. 

“ Whoever has labored for long years to pene- 
trate the close web of philosophical systems, in 
order to apply their consequences to the domain 
of Art, and whoever has succeeded in formulating 
the ideas thence derived in such high-hearted, 
comprehensive, fruitful principles, must naturally 
feel a desire not only to communicate them, but 
to spread them, and, in the consciousness that 
they contribute to the ennobling of Art, to win 
proselytes to his opinions. Franz sought them 
the more zealously, inasmuch as he had not yet 
wholly lifted himself out of that despondency 
into which he had been plunged by the convic- 
tion that he was incapable of production and not 
possessed of the necessary qualities for a com- 
poser. But this propagandist spirit drove him 
out of his retirement, and he saw himself all at 
once surrounded by a circle of young people, 
who to a certain artistic culture brought a lively 
enthusiasm for Art; aud he formed the focus of a 
group which occupied itself especially with mu- 
sic, with its task in social life, its ethical mission 
and title. They were not content with making 
music, and decidedly good music; they busied 
themselves with drawing an esthetic profit from 
it. Franz found more and more pleasure in 
these abstract intellectual exercises, which in the 
sequel he exerted himself to apply to his own 
works, in which he attained to a self-criticism, 
such as is quite too seldom met among our artists, 
who either satisfy themselves with the expression 
of their feelings, without having tried them and 
refined them, or else take delight in rounded 
forms, forgetting to lend them a significance 
through feelings. 

“For six long years Franz felt no impulse to 
take pen in hand; he was occupied upon one task 
which the elders so often erroneously suppose com- 
pleted at the gymnasium, and which in our time es- 
pecially every creative artist must fulfil with love 
and conscientiousness. Te strove for the enlarge- 
ment of his circle of ideas, for the attainment of a 
higher stand-point, from which the whole relation 
of Art to the past and present of society may be 
surveyed ; from which one may see how far Art has 
already fulfilled its mission, and what will be its pro- 
blem for the future ; from which one may learn to 
seize its starting point and to anticipate its goal. 
So long as a thinking artist is not clear in his own 
mind upon all these points, the wish to produce 
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upon his own account must slumber in him, 
Above all there reigns in him a kind of insatiable 
curiosity, an incessant thirst, which study does not 


quench, but only the more violently kindle. The 
musical culture of our composer had nothing 
more to suffer during this period, while his mind 


was more occupied with generalizing thoughts then 
with special labors. He did not come to a stand- 
still in the admiration of Bach and Schubert, 
but he followed attentively the unfolding of the 
school, which was at that time called the Roman- 
tic. In Leipzig the practical and literary efforts 
of Mendelssohn and Schumann formed a circle 
full of life and motion round themselves, and the 
influence of their neighborhood extended soon to 
Halle. Frequent echoes carried there the tone 
of the capital and were eagerly caught up. Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Henselt, and other 
names at that time perhaps less highly placed, 
though often mentioned, excited sympathy and 
respect in Franz. He took up into himself all that 
he found in them that corresponded to him. ‘To 
this work of assimilation with the works of his con- 


temporaries, whose spirit answered to his own, and 
whose form bore the stamp of their time, he was 
especially indebted for the restoration to himself, 


for a less inexorable process of comparison, of 
judgment, as also for the need of burying himself 
again entirely in his own way of feeling, so as to 


let it appear freely in a work of Art; for the im- 
pulse to express himself, instead of tracing out in 


others’ works what came near to his own moods 
of mind, as he had done in the last years. 

“But was this result due only to the various 
phases of the intellectual life? Must we not 
also recognize the influence of personal expe- 


riences in these conspicuous moments of his 
artistic career, by which we measure his direc- 
tion ? 
his works without thinking of the colorings which 


Can we realize the whole impression of 


were cast upon his soul, upon his imagination by 
the prismatic light of golden hopes, of shining 
fortune, or the dark clouds of sad disenchant- 
ment, bitter gloom? The 
Franz felt himself newly urged to composition 


moment in’ which 


was not merely of importance in the history of 
the unfolding of his talent; it coincided with a 
moment of deep passion, which, seizing upon 
every fibre of his soul, excited the poetic chords 


to new vibrations. He loved, with all devotion, 


such as could only germinate in his pure, noble 
nature. 
wings touched him, and then it flew away! This 
catastrophe of his inner fate determined his com- 
He broke away from all the 


Ile dreamed of a happiness ; softly its 


plete maturity. 
inveiglements of uncertain wishes and uncertain 
hopes; pain steeled and concentrated his mind, 
and gave him that sacred fervor, that energy 
which leaves the soul all its freedom, so that it 
may confirm this freedom with its every power. 
With these newly awakened powers he felt him- 
self called to take his place among the men of 
action, and to speak his own language in the 
the name of his own inward inspiration. An im- 


pulse, whose authority he could not mistake, drew 
him to the lyrical, and particularly to the song 
form; for what he felt and thought most power- 
fully took this form involuntarily. from 
stopping to make choice of a kind, from weighing 
its external advantages and disadvantages, he 
began without once thinking of publicity, and 
only wrote to make an outlet to his overpowering 
feelings—per sfogarsi. Wis close, uncommunica- 
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tive habit made this mode of expressing himself 
doubly necessary to him. And now it was found 
that these long years of voluntary abstinence 
from all production had not only been no injury 
to him, but had helped to preserve all the fresh- 
ness of his verve. His constant musical oceupa- 
tion had not allowed him to forget the secrets of 
the trade learned at school, while his persistent 
inward toil had been sufficient to free 
all chains of prejudice. 

“ This time, too, as in so many other instances, 
it was the self-love of his friends, more active 
than his own, that determined him to publish his 


him from 


first works. Schumann, to whom he then stood 
nearest, led him before the musical world with 
that friendly recognition which affects us so 
pleasantly in his writings. Franz perceived that 
from this moment his relation to Art had entered 
upon a new stadium. It was no longer exclu- 
sively the point with him to satisfy himself in his 
compositions ; his artistic productions must now 
learn to find limit and proportion in the views 
and feelings of others. Personal acquaintance 
with the great men of the day, with Schu- 
mann and others, paved the way for bim upon 


He 


entered deeper into reflection on himself and his 


the side of self-examination and self-esteem. 
relation to the public. The result of this reflec- 
tion was the firm adherence to the path which he 
had entered, the clear conviction that only in this 
path could he become of use to Art, and, what is 
the same thing, to the world. With this resolu- 
tion was coupled as a natural consequence a 
second: namely, never to write for the mere sake 
of writing, and still less from any motive of gain 
or vanity ; but only when the inner voice, the 
longing after the ideal, the holy stimulus, which 
urges us to seek in Art the transfiguration of our 
noblest impulses, compelled bim to it and made 
him sure of the inspiration, without which we can 
neither feel love for the beautiful nor find its 
fitting forms. And who will say that he has 
not been faithful to this noble vow? Who can 
find among his creations a single one which be- 
trays other motives? So far from violating his 
vow, he exposed himself much more to another 
danger—that of a too great intensity of feeling, a 
too constant self-absorption, a too exclusive med- 
itating upon his own inner consciousness. The al- 
terations which he afterwards made, from sure and 
well-weighed reasons, in his compositions, are 
abundant proof that he soon saw and avoided 
this fault. 

“ Now that he had fairly begun his career as a 
composer with merit and with honor, his outward 
life offered but little variety. He made a happy 
marriage, and found in the domestic hearth, 
adorned with gentle virtues, that clear, equal 
atmosphere which is most favorable to intellectual 
labors. True, he found no lack of manifold local 
opposition and antipathy, which only serve to 
remind one of the proverb: “ No one is a prophet 
in his own country.” Every one who knows the 
narrow circle of ideas in a small city, will readily 
imagine that few understood the interest and the 
use which a musician found in occupations which 
had no connection with his speciality ; for even 
in this year of grace 1855 there still exist good 
people who believe that artist and mechanic are 
one and the same thing, and that to become a 
good painter, sculptor, or musician, one has no 
need to seek for himself a wider horizon than 
that of the workshop, like the tailor and the 








shoemaker. Franz was accounted odd, original ; 
nay, they went so far (and this is a characteristic 
trait, which we may find in many an artist’s life, 
and may serve as one useless hint the more for 
pedantic blockheads in the age to come,) as to 
whisper into one another’s ears that such an ec- 
centricity of character could only proceed from a 
tendency to insanity! Certainly his greatest 
hindrance was the fact that he resided in the 
city where he had been born and brought up. 
The multitude will not forgive genius, that it un- 
folds itself with the chasteness of the plant, whose 
blossoming is slowly prepared, which opens its 
‘alyx to the lap of night, and then to the clear 
day, to our astonished eyes, displays the splendor 
of its full bloom. It vexes them that they have 
passed by a flower with closed petals, without 
divining its worth, its beauty, and they deny the 
same, in order to evade the painful feeling that 
they did not foresee it. 

“ Thus years passed on. Franz found abroad 
the sympathy which he deserved, while his native 
land disputed note by note his merit. Only very 
slowly did another view break out a path for 
itself in the criticism of the men of Halle, so 
hard was it for them to treat with more respect 
this single man, so sparing of his words, whom 
they had been accustomed to regard as one of 
those fantastical, harmless, useless, visionary char- 
acters, upon whom the merchant, the bureaucrat, 
the industrial, the scholar, the soldier look down 
with an infinite hauteur, because they cannot 
comprehend why he is there, and still less why 
he looks down still more haughtily on them. 
The efforts of our master to expend his intellec- 
tual activity in his own little circle for the good 
of Art, won for him gradually the respect of his 
townsmen, as fast as his praises and his growing 
popularity abroad imposed silence on their preju- 
dices. They even appointed him organist in one 
of the parochial churches, music director to the 
Gesangverein, music teacher at the University, 
and gave him the direction of the society con- 
certs. In time, however, Franz may hardly be 
contented with the sphere of action offered in his 
native city. But however much is left for him to 
desire, he must look with real confidence upon 
the musical nucleus collected around him, which 
has learned to distinguish commonplace products, 
manufactured in the routine of trade, from higher 
works of Art inspired by true enthusiasm. This 
circle will expand from year to year, and form 
for him an intelligent, sympathetic, admiring and 
devoted public, such as seldom any one can claim 
with greater right than Robert FRANz.” 


Musical Ghit-Chat. 


The past week has given us but little in the way of 
music—nothing in short but a military band concert 
(odworth’s) and some fragments of Italian Opera 
at the Boston Theatre, by Signorina Vestvatt, 
with a portion of the troupe of which she is to be 
manager in Mexico next winter. Those who were 
present Wednesday night, seem to have been much 
charmed with Vestvali, as well as Mawnzin1, the 
soprano. We may have something to report here- 
after of last night’s performance. They appear this 
afternoon for the last time. For the summer months 
Vestvali, as we understand, has engaged “ Laura 
Keenes’s Varieties” in New York. 

At the annual meeting of the Handel and Haydn 
Society last week, the following gentlemen were 
elected officers for the ensuing year:— President, 
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C. F. Chickering; Vice President, George Hews; 
Secretary, L. B. Barnes; Treasurer, Matthew S. 
Parker; Librarian, O. J. Faxon; Trustees, H. L. 
Hazelton, J. S. Farlow, J. H. Ward, George W° 
Hunnewell, Edw. Faxon, D. W. Wiswell, A. O. 
Bigelow, J. P. Draper. 


The first volume of a new “ Life of Mozart,” by 
Orro Jaun, has appeared in Germany. The Mo- 
zart letters, preserved at Salzburg and extending 
from 1777 to 1784, the most important part of the 
composer’s life, have been largely used in this work. 
There has also appeared in Germany an interesting 
book entitled “ Mozart’s visit to Prague.” Itis stated 
that Charles Mozart, the son of the composer, now 
an old man, is living in Milan in poverty. The 
Atheneum well suggests that a contribution should be 
organized. If each of all the thousands whose lives 
have been enriched by Mozart’s heavenly harmonies 
should give the smallest mite, it would make the 
poor man a millionaire. 

The Lome Journal quotes some curious Vestvalics 
Says one of her newspaper critics : 

Vestvali looked superbly beautiful. With the 
brow of Minerva, and the form of Juno, she walked 
the stage like one born to command ; with a presence 
instinct with grace, and a form fulfilling the ideal of 
grand and be autifal proportion, she compelled ad- 
miration and led a thousand new captives to swell 
her vast train of devoted worshippers. She was 
received with genuine and loudly demonstrative 
enthusiasm, which burst forth on every possible occa- 
sion during the evening. 

But the most curious are the lady’s own letters, 
(in English,) written from Mexico to New York 
papers. Here is an extract: 

Now I have many news for you. You have heard 
through my letters my immense success in ‘Romeo’ 
and all the other operas. Well, my benefit, which 
has been on the 23 Jan. has been so splendid, as dur- 
ing twenty years has not been one other. I have 
made in money near four thousand dollars: in’ pres- 
ents two thousand dollars—flowers and verses so 
many that I cannot tell you. Further, I have been 
asked by many of the first families, with whom I am 
well acqui ainted, to stay here in Mexico and to take 
the management of the Italian opera for the next 
season, which begins with the 15 Sept. up to March, 
1857. I have also been furnished with the necessary 
money to engage first-rate artists in Europe. I have 
engaged the theatre, a chorus and orchestra, and 
will be in March in New-York, and then to Europe. 
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